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existing treaties, may be quite legitimate; and if
they are pursued by means of force, that is not an
argument against the purpose itself, but only against
the means. Thus adjustment of international relations,
which has hitherto been the result of war, should be
the result of judicial process of some kind and not of
war. The policy of peace is the substitution in practice
of methods of judicial procedure for ^//claims to rights.
But, apart from substitutes for war, there is an urgent
need for prevention of any attempt at using force
while the new system is being developed. There are
two methods proposed for preventing such a resort
to war, methods which are not indeed opposed, but
are supported for slightly different reasons. One
method is called "Sanctions"; the other is the control
of the arms trade and restriction of the accumulation
of war-material. The advocates of "Sanctions"
generally accept the point of view of French and
Czechoslovak politicians of the Right, which implies
that no reduction of armaments is possible for any
nation unless all other nations promise to assist each
in "defence" against any possible aggressors. In theory
a world in which all States had only small forces
would be also a world in which each was bound to
assist any victim State when another State unjusti-
fiably attacked it. But it is not by any means clear that
any one of the Great Powers is willing to reduce its
armaments to a level which would make assistance
necessary for its defence. The amount of assistance
promised is presumably to be proportionate to the
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